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passive movements. Massage cannot properly be termed movement, 
but manipulation; and, although being intimately connected with 
movements, both in effect and application, it is thought best to be 
considered separately, as is now done by modern writers. This part 
is also treated very superficially, and for better information recourse 
must be had to special works on this subject. 

The book contains a full list of gymnastic prescriptions indicated 
for various disorders. H. V. Barclay. 

Syringo-myelia. By Guy Hinsdale. Internat. Med. Magazine, Nov. • 
1896. 

A very able resume of the subject of cavity-formations in the 
spinal cord, illustrated by reproductions of cord sections, is given 
by Hinsdale. The history of the disease, its method of development, 
its pathologic characteristics and the varieties of clinical symptoms 
are accurately noted. The various forms and locations of the lesions 
in different and in single cases are shown, as are also photographs of 
the arthropathies so frequently occurring in this malady. The essay 
is not concluded. We await with interest whatever conclusions Hins¬ 
dale may reach, for, so far, the article referred to gives us.nothing 
original to its author, though it was the Alvarenga prize essay of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia for the year 1895. 

Sterne (Indianapolis). 

Clinical and Therapeutical Researches on Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
and Idiocy. Report of the service at the Bicetre for the year 
1895, by Bourneville. 

This work is a report upon the methods of care and teaching, the 
treatment and its results in the department for idiotic, epileptic and 
backward children, at the Bicetre for the.year 1895. It opens with an 
account of the general arrangement of the service for the year, and 
the classifications of the different groups of children. All the children 
do such gymnastics as are suited to their age and physical ability. 
Those of filthy habits have careful toilet lessons. The more advanced 
are taught manual dexterity in various fashions, exercises in speech 
and in the uses of the senses, minor object-lessons and such primary 
instructions as can be given to the deficient. 

It is interesting to see how large a part in the education, music, 
games, dancing and singing are made to play. A second part of the 
book is occupied with very full clinical descriptions of cases and patho¬ 
logical studies where these were made. The latter portion of the book 
contains reports on various methods of medical treatment. Among 
these is a careful one of the treatment of three cases of myxcedema 
with thyroid, all of which improved. It is curious and may prove 
valuable to know that the reaction to the thyroid in the form of the 
various disagreeable symptoms which accompany full doses, viz.,tachy¬ 
cardia, feebleness of the pulse, fever, etc., were much less severe in 
the youngest patient, whose age was 14 years, than in the next, whose 
age was 20 years, and much less in him than in the oldest one, whose 
age was 30 years. A separate note is made of the effect of thyroid on 
obesity, and here again the results were favorable; and another elab¬ 
orate section deals with the value of monobromate in a number of 
different disorders. Bourneville finds it especially useful in genito¬ 
urinary disorders and in epilepsy of the vertiginous type. 

Mitchell. 

Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. William Hirsch. 1891. D. 

■ Appleton & Co., Publishers. $3.50. 

This work is a translation from the second edition of the German 
work and contains in eight chapters the author’s views upon the fol- 
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lowing general subjects: The Limits of Insanity, The Psychology of 
Genius, Genius and Insanity, Degeneration, Influence of Education 
upon Genius, Secular Hysteria, Art and Insanity, Richard Wagner, 
and Psycho-pathology. 

The author’s preface refers to the universality of scientific informa¬ 
tion and the large number of people interested in the subject treated 
in this volume, and refers to recent numerous and lengthy publications 
upon the allied themes of genius and insanity attesting to its great 
public interest. 

The present volume is a worthy addition to the series. In its 
opening pages the work seems formal and stiff, if not academic in 
style; the evident desire of the author to write a popular work in 
which a difficult subject should be expressed in simple terms has given 
it a somewhat stilted character. Yet the purpose is accomplished; the 
illustrations are simple, and the facts and inferences are clearly and 
well put. The author is quite emphatic in his use of the word “genius,” 
claiming it to be a radical error in those writers who have tried to 
make of it a thing “sui generis,” and as such to be analyzed. Genius 
is to him a term of popular phraseology, and, therefore, not a thing 
upon which we may generalize too broadly. 

The chapter upon the Psychology of Genius does not seem to 
the writer to be an up-to-date exposition of the matter, though the 
general conclusions are common sense ones. The analysis of poetical 
expression, on page 53, is rather commonplace, and in his exposition 
of the musical theory it appears that the cart is put before the horse, 
and one might imagine that he was reading the opinions of a literary 
critic of the flowery order instead of those of a psychologist. The 
author employs the opinions of early-day philosophers; but who would 
accept Richter, Wagner or Goethe in a scientific, psychological anal¬ 
ysis at the present day, and yet he uses their opinions in building up 
his argument. 

In the chapter upon Genius and Insanity the border lines are 
glanced at, but the author does not always use clear language, and 
at times even begs the question by his use of the terms, “ well-pro¬ 
portioned development,” since what the well-proportioned develop¬ 
ment may be, is the cardinal point of the problem; and when he states 
in the same paragraph that there is no norm what can “well-propor¬ 
tioned” mean, if there be no constants by which a proportion may be 
determined. 

The chapter also contains a more or less rambling discussion of 
Lombroso’s views regarding some of the “ symptoms ” found in great 
men and in the insane. ' 

The inferences that psychiatrists and pseudo ones have drawn from 
observations, which in the main are true, should not be laid to Lom¬ 
broso’s door, because he first pointed out the facts. The interpreta¬ 
tions of the facts are purely anthropological and are, moreover, com¬ 
plicated, and the popular treatment here given serves more to cloud 
than to clear the subject. Until we know more of the psychology of 
the emotions, popular discussions seem fruitless. 

In the following chapter on Degeration, which is excellent, the 
author is more at his ease. It reads not unlike a refined chapter of 
Nordau. Dr. Hirsch seems to make degeneration almost a synonym 
of insanity, yet the necessity for a stricter demarcation is pointed out. 

The' Influence of Education upon Genius is a particularly good 
chapter. A rational and optimistic stand is taken, and the matter 
forms a valuable contribution to the theme of the influence of educa¬ 
tion upon moral character. This, chapter deals with the general ques¬ 
tion of infant prodigies and hgt house education schemes in a manner 
which is quite in accord with the more rational thought of the every¬ 
day practitioner. 
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In the chapters upon Secular History and Art and Insanity, the 
author enters the arena to controvert the opinions of Nordau. that the 
present age is one of “distributed and vast hysteria.” He points out 
that Nordau is wrong in his facts if he supposes that the popular de¬ 
lusions of the middle ages were less distributed or of a minor import¬ 
ance than some of the hysterical epidemics of to-day. He does not 
deny that the age is not what it should be in this matter, but he states 
emphatically that it is better than it was, and is still convalescing. The 
chapter is full of good thrusts which the erratic and extravagant opin¬ 
ions of Nordau deserve. 

The chapter upon Art and Insanity is a masterly one. In it the 
question is put, How far can we from a work of art or literature dia¬ 
gnose a mental disease in its author? The verdict rendered is that in 
the world of the decorative arts, or of music, no definite conclusions 
.can be drawn, save, of course, in-some extreme cases; but with writers 
it is otherwise, as a deeper view into an author’s psychical state may 
be obtained and a diagnosis made; but the reasoning should be clear 
and cautious before one draws inferences as to mental unsoundness. 

In the last chapter on Wagner and Psychopathology the uncon¬ 
trollable ecstacy of the German hero worshipper is seen. Wagner 
being a musician and German, Nordau, therefore, committed sacrilege 
in classing him among the degenerates. Our author has little difficulty 
in refuting the more short-sighted of Nordau’s criticisms, and he sums 
up the chapter well. 

On the whole the book is excellent. While personally the writer 
found Nordau’s work more interesting, suggestive and amusing, the 
answer, or refutation, for such it really is, is more scientific, sober- 
minded and optimistic. Jelliffe. 

De l’Aphasie Sensorielle. [Sensory Aphasia.] By Charles Miral¬ 
lie. Paris: G. Steinheil. 1896. 

Aphasia, as presented by the school of Dejerine, has some peculiar 
features, and Mirallie, a former interne of Dejerine, has given us in this 
work the views of his teacher and his own observations. The book 
must be regarded as one of the most valuable recent contributions to 
this subject. The statements are clearly expressed, and no doubt 
exists as to the meaning of the writer. The material has been obtained 
from the Bicetre, where Broca pursued his studies on aphasia, and 
from the Salpetriere. 

Wernicke believed that the speech centres are subordinate to one 
another, and there is but one form of sensory aphasia, though the 
word-blindness may be greater in one case and the word-deafness in 
another, according to the location of the lesion. Charcot, on the other 
hand, taught that these centres are independent, and that a lesion of 
any one of the four may cause a “ pure ” form of aphasia. Mirallie 
follows the teaching of Wernicke and Dejerine. 

The ability to read one’s name, or to understand it when heard, 
is not a fair test of word-seeing or word-hearing. The name makes a 
deeper impression than any other word. The centres for music are 
probably very near those for speech, but amusia may exist without 
aphasia. In alexia words may be recognized as designs. One of De- 
jerine’s patients did not know the meaning of the letters R. F. until a 
line was drawn about them, when they became symbolical of the Re- 
publique Frangaise. Another understood the secret system employed 
for marking goods in his store. The memory of the letters may be 
preserved after that of words is lost. Optic aphasia and mental blind¬ 
ness, according to Mirallie, have only been observed in sensory apha¬ 
sia. “Jargon aphasia” is the form of speech disturbance usually seen 
in sensory aphasia. The patient utters twenty words where one would 
do, and many of these he coins. True paraphasia is very rare. In 



